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İN VIEW OF THE greatly increased interest means to make its collections available 
in museums in America, as evidenced Бу demonstrating them, publishing them. 
projects for the erection of such institu- even circulating part of them. 

tior evoted to science, art, historv, n Such an institution is today a complex 
lu an important addition to the list educational machine, one in which the 
such as the Field Museum of Natural finding, preparing or acquiring, exhibiting 
Historv at Chicago should be given close protecting and demonstrating of material 
tud must have their special places, which 


[his study can be profitable only if it means for the architect special representa 


egins with certain matters of museum tion in plan. The larger museum of the 
theorv, too large a territory to be explored immediate future тау be visualized as one 
ere vet one that must at least be known іп which the function of education will 
to the architect, for it implies а radical dominate the entire design, and in which 
change from the general conception of there will be a wing devoted to such 
the newer uses of museums. Suffice it to educational work as may be represented її 
sav the modern museum plan accounts for class rooms, study rooms, headquarters 
a working institution, functionally active, for lending collections and other services 
emploving to the fullest extent every [he exhibition gallery is now but an 
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educational instrument. İt са! made 
more than a source collection of collatera 
material : it can he at | 1 ~ ne muse 
as been made something akin to a te 
book with tri-dimensional illustrations 
[his, it may be said, is a matter o 


inter idministration. Not only that; 
the пи dern muse um, especially of scienci 
recognizes that to мен all it owns 15 
to s] )W too much Nothing 5 well 


encourages “museum fag" as a superflui 
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object with a carefull 
worded, easily read instructive label will 
do the work. What work? The educa 
l k t the mer hibitio k 
tional work, not the mere exhibition wor 
So this does touch the architect. for he 


of similar objects in serri 
when one such 


must account for reserve collections 
called studv or research collections, which 
are often, and reasonablv should be, 
larger than those that the public sees 
This is but one aspect of the newer 
concept of museum work; man more 


could be cited and in another place will be 


so that these active functions of museums 


HISTORY CHICAGO. ILLINO 
& W t Architect 
and is a definite. factor in thi теа! plan 


f the citv, in which it is to form a group 
with an amphitheatre, a new railroad 
terminal and other structures in th lake 
iront park area As it now stands, judg 
ment of the building cannot be fair, for 
it is isolated on a dirt flat, from which its 
Georgian marble mass gleams like a white 
rrowth in black loam 

The building measures 706 by 337 feet, 


but has a ight of onlv 80 feet 
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[ts gre at area 111 ] ерек ially the long 
ridge and attic lines emphasize its squat 
appearance an effect mtrar to th 11 of 
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the old temple form which was its inspira 
tion, but undoubtedly one both desired 
and necessarv in accordance with height 
restrictions laid down for property be 
tween Michigan Avenue and the lake. 

To most architects the building will be 
a satisfaction and a solace. It is a 
splendidly studied piece of work, its pr 
portions please, its detail has a finesse 
that is inspiring. But is not the detail 
lost in sharp shadows against shrill 
marble reflections? Time will help to 
alleviate the contrast. Meanwhile, though 
the man in practice can sense its fineness, 
the man in the street loses it, one might 
almost sav, for the same reason. 

It is a monumental structure, awe- 
inspiring as to size and splendor. Is 
that an advantage in museum buildings? 
Does it encourage the idea of usefulness? 
Or does it add another monumental pile 
to the city's list of fine buildings which 
too few citizens enter? Not in criticism 
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do we write this, but as a question based 
upon museum theory, for it is obvious 
that museums, especially of natural his- 
tory, should be admired more within, as 
to their contents, than without, as to their 
appearance. 

Next is the matter of circulation and 
exhibition space. A building of this kind 
must necessarily be larger than its present 
collections require. So for some time 
there will be long distances to traverse. 
But assume that it is filled with exhibits, 
cases, groups and other material, will cir- 
culation then be a simple thing? The 
plan of the main floor is broken by struc- 
tural units only. The great nave and 
parallel end wings are connected by close 
lines of seven galleries on each side, solid 
exhibition space. The height of the hall 
will help the architect again in deter- 
mining that he is in a main or a minor 
hall; structural features will also show 
a way to the main hall or to a stairwav. 
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2— Egy ptian and 4 lassical Archaeology 

i— Eskimo and Northwest Coast of America 

1 Salish Plate а | Wo lland [ribes, N rtl Ameri ın \r ћаеојоол 
Indian Tribes of the Great Plains 7 

6—California and Nomadic Tribes ot Arizona and New Mexk 
Sedentary Tribes of Arizona and New Mexici 

S— Mexico, Central and South America 

9—Philippine Islands 

0— Melanesia, South Pacific 

3—Horned and Hoofed Mammals 

5—Mammals—Synoptic. 

6—American Mammals—Habitat Groups 

17—Osteologv—Skeletons 

18—Fishes, Reptiles, Marine Fauna 

19—Shells— Insects 

20—Birds—Habitat Groups 

21—Birds— Synoptic 


22— African Game Animals. 
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| ubl ere must be пи public or exhibition collections, 15 serve 
thing mo vical, a passage, a corridor best bv a route arrangement of exhibits 
[his plan has such passages, four of them which shows development in nature, ог, by 
runni north and south, but not suf ther sequential dispositions. of material, 
icient] ius alt) ugh тип tel which 1 dicates uses of the products 01 
са! ectiv t taırwavs ture 

[he fact remains that an exhibition li the material is of a kind, brought 

uctur« | be favored by the publi together in terms of geographic grouping, 
re 1 uerestine а route ії n terms of nature's own groupings, as of 
rang exhibit 1 ling that, at animals and plants customarily found to 
east sted rout 1 travel for the gether, or in terms of species or other 
151101 [he architect maintains that if biological standard, the architecture 
Ме ти ides an attractive galler the the interior should, if it 15 possible t 
museu rator can take саге of the in illocate space in anticipation of museum 

irrangement No, it must growth, indicate such classifications—not 

begin the plan, and it must be further аз to what they are but as to where thev 
emphasized by disposition of structural begin and end. The interior mav reason 
members and by the arrangement of col ably circumscribe classifications, espe- 
lections last. In museums of natural his cially in so large a building. 
tory this is especially necessary because It is vet too far in advance to speak 


their ( lucational purpose above all ın the of such close asso tation between skilful 
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GARDENS AT DUFFRYN, NEAR CARDIFF, WALES 
I H. M № Sons, Landscape Architects 
| 
walk leads off at an obligue angle in the Illustration N \t the west end of 
lirection of the kitchen garden and the this wall, but on a lower ground level 
herbaceous borders shewn ın the next ın experimental garden has been laid out 
| Пизе та по here is a fine collection of Неге also on tl imple framework are 
Jaj anese plants arranged о the pavt | teste the newest ınt luctions 1 lim! 
| platform leading to the stens The ser ine roses and ornamental vines 
| rustic character of the p g and bas Illustration No. 9. P southwards, 
b. walls are teresting. he LY rdens ar« 1 bv а number 
Ша + tion No O sho < the herl TW. 16 || ем hedwes < whi h ( 10 € 1 
' borders from the west et with the 1 to permit of 1 - to the lawns a 
in the distance [he wal t! shrubberies bevond 
of the picture vide this ection 1 1 Illustration N 10 \ ew in 
the fruit 1 vegetable garden. The се: the circular Rose í ] У CT 
tral e s walk is spanned at interval ivs towards ( n 1 each 
wit strong! constructed arches for roses sidi f tlu eat centi | 
| and clematis, whilst the border to the Illustration No. 11 show 01 
| right [ the pictur is encli ed by ( 101 penan Garden. ung ] ] ] ! ut 
| nade « trellis I ches risit g m ) t. below t! centra t! пе 1001 
| stone pill 115 the | la I bei 10% | s rool 
Illustratie 1 N 7 she s part t the at le "1 the ın rt n ca 
wall at the east « | the herbaceous emen ( tel re ınd finished 
garden, al with the pillars supporting vith a surface which gives a delightful 
the trellis arche Here the great use texture and tne to t! eneral effect 
made of these walls г choice clim! Illustration No. 12 is the bathing pool 
ing plants, and ornamental vines give wranged as a panel garden to the west 
variety and interest to the gardens asa of the central walk leading to the rose 
whole. garden. During the summer months this 
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Figure 1 
BATHING POOL—GARDENS AT DUFFRYN, NEAR CARDIFF, WALES 
Thomas H. Mawson & Sons, Landscape Architects 
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wden is decorated with myrtles, choice ot those plants, which are specially rare 
Japanese maples and other plants, ar md beautiful. 

ranged in tul [he general level of thi: Illustration No. 13. It is always diffi 
roun out 2 ft. higher than th ilt to give ina free manner by photo- 
eve the central walk. iplis a proper conception ol a landscape 
! the sout 11 these three gardi varden design as so much of the etfect de 
tw other 4211 lei urt- ( 4111 Dei ls upon the « оит md general torm 
le pen bri rehed cloister rowth, and the contrast arranged 
wit W open nto the lake, and between the lower ground shrubs and 
tri rden with the the towerm pıne ind other trees | 
5 CW unusu trea ( ( I used should also be remembered that a gal len 
p ted wit Wal la ven е1 md { this chara ter tends to become More 
' ( whilst th thi d tl less in the nature of an arboricultural 
წ garden, Шу trougl muscum Notwithstanding, it has been 
1} ( as part Ol the design p ed at Duffrvn that the contrasts Їх 
| ей 1 re now planted with tween the strict formalism of the major 
i en ШК ( ес 1 th newest portly t th ardı and th ands ар 
1 Ё трпеа ( not onl o IV et 1 ments, give an added value to the 
| th rden as a ppreciation which visitors alwavs show 

h but ministi t wners | r this interest garden 
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in the world I think I have seen then 
all His genius burst into full bloom 
with the impetus of the success and fame 
that great enterprise ught to him and 
to Adler. Dankmar Adler, his partner, 
was a fine critic. a master of the plan 
and of men. His influence over Louis 
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no need—n patience, İ hev were stutt 
to bear the stamp of his imagina- 
поп and bear it they did, cast iron, 
wrought iron, marble, plaster, concrete 
wood. In this respect he did not live up 
to his principle. He was too rich in 
fancy to allow anything to come for its 
own sake between him and the goal of his 
desire. It would have been to him like 
naturalistic noises in the orchestra 

Where his work fell short, it fell short 
of his ideal. He could not build so well 
as he knew nor so true to his thought as 
he was able to think—oíten. But some 
times he did better than either. 

| see his individual quality in that fea 
ture of his work that was his sensuous 
ornament—as | see the wondrous smile 
upon his face—a charm, a_ personal 
appealing charm. So very like and so 
very much his own, It will be cherished 
long because no one has had the quality 
to produce out of himself such a gracious, 
beautiful response, so lovely a smile 
evoked by love of beauty. The capacity 
for love, ardent, true, poetic, was great 
in him as this alone would prove. His 
work in this was interior, esoteric, pe 
culiar to himself. It is none the less 
precious for that. Do you preter the 
Greek? Why not? Do you admire the 
Why not, as a matter of 
course? Do you prefer the Romanesque ? 
It is your privilege. Perhaps you respond 
to old Baroque? Your reactions to Gothic 
vou find more satisfving? Doubtless 
ut do vou realize that here is по body 
of culture evolving through centuries of 
time a "stvle," but an individual in the 
poetry-crushing environment of a cruel 
materialism, who, in this, invoked the 
Goddess that hitherto whole civilizations 
strove for centuries to win, and won her 
with this charming smile—the fruit of his 
own spirit 

Ah, that supreme, erotic, high adven 
ture of the mind that was his ornament! 
Often I would see him, his back bent 
over his drawing board, intent upon 
what? I knew his symbolism—I caught 
his feelings as he worked. A Casanova 
on his rounds? 3eside this sensuous 
master of adventure with tenuous, 
vibrant, plastic form, Casanova was a 
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dutfer; Gil Blas a torn chapeau; Bocac- 
cio's imagination no higher than a stable- 
Compared to this high quest the 
Don's was as Sancho Panza's ass. The 
soul of Rabelais alone could have under- 
stood and would have called him brother. 
How often have I held his cloak and 
sword while he adventured in the realm 
within, to win his mistress; and while 
he wooed the mistress, | would woo the 
maid! Those days! And now, I say 
this caress that was his own should be 
wn, forever sacred to him and treasure 

high tor its own sake this rhvthmi 
pulse of the wings of America’s creative 
genius. Whoso has the temerity to 
undertake to imitate it will fail Гак 
his prin iple who will, none m い lo better 
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to 


and trv the wings that nature pave t 
vou. Do not trv to soar with his. Has 
the time come when everv man mav have 
that preciou 
very own? 
the others? 


quality called чује for his 
Then where, | ask vou, are 
Eros 1s a fickle god and hard 
to please Musing with blinded eves he 
has heard from earth the music of m 
immortal strain; henceforth will take no 


less. 

Genius the Master һай ог rather it 
had him. It possessed him, he revelled in 
it, squandered it and the lesser part of 
him was squandered by it lle lived! 


And compared to what came to him in 
life from his effort, the effort itself being 
a quality of it, the greatly successful 
careers were, I imagine, relatively life 
less 

Yes, genius he had in most unequivocal 
sense—true genius—there is no other 
kind—the effect of which is not seen in 
his own time, nor can it ever be seen 
Human affairs are of themselves plastic 
in spite of names and man’s ill advised 
endeavors to make them static to his 
will. Asa pebble cast into the ocean sets 
up reactions lost in distance and time, 
so one man’s genius goes on infinitely 
forever because it is alwavs an expression 
of principle. And therefore, in no wav 
does it ever run counter to another’s 
genius. The Master’s genius is perhaps 
itself a reaction, the initial force of which 
we can not—need not ce. 


Of one thing we mav be sure—the in 
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version Of the Classi a renaissance ot 
Renaissance, should be allowed to char 


acterize the mongrel as mongrel—and 
notl II” more 1 

H. H. Richardson, great emotionalist 
in architecture that he was, elected to 
work in the "stvle" Romanesque Th 
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t ISce1 the Letter What lives ır 
New York architecture is little enougl 
ind m spite of из grammar and far be 

nd tl stv le mongering it receives 11 the 
Ateli İt is the force of circumstance 
pili tself inexorably by mere mass int 
the skv—the darkening canyons that are 


into darkness, or to Death! 
t seems incredible now, but such unity 
those tall masses mav have is due to 
the master-mind, that first conceived and 
contributed one as a unit Phe Wain 
wright Building cleared the way for them 
ind to this dav remains the master kes 
to the Architecture the 
world over. Why is it so difficult for 
standardization to receive to a greater 
degree the illumination from within that 
would mean Life instead of Death? Why 
Is the vision of such a master-mind lost 
in the competitive confusion of so-called 
ideas and jostling ambitions? Why is 
the matter, except for him, still all from 
the outside—culture nowhere sane nor 
ife except as the imitation ог the inno 
1005 15 safe— which it never 15, or was 
Look backward toward Rome! 
Yes, the great Master's contribution as 
form mav die with him. No great mat 
ter. This Way-shower needs no piles of 
perishable granite, no sightly shapes to 
secure his immortalitv or make good his 
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fame. It is his fortune that in the hearts 
of his tellows his gift was real. Тһе 
boon to us of his journey on this earth, 
in the span of life allotted to him, is be- 
vond all question, all calculation. His 
work was the work of a man for men 
for sincere humanity. The look ої the 
thing he did may or may not appeal to 
the imagination trained to regard certain 
rhvthms, spacings, forms and figures as 
architecture. Many faults тау be laid 
to him, but they are the rough hewn edges 
of the real thing. And what he did, even 
more than the way he did it, will alwavs 
repay painstaking study if it is free 
study. It can only vex and puzzle th 
pedantic mind and end in its hostility 
the hostility that never more than enter 
tained and amused him although event 
uallv it did destrov his usefulness. That 
hostility of the provincial mind is found 
on the farm, in the small town, on Ман 
Street. on Fifth Avenue, in the Seats of 
the Mighty, in the Church, in New York 
and in Hollywood. Wherever that түре 
of mind is found it will accept no radical, 
because anything radical is the death oí 
the provincial. Instinctively the. provin 
cial mentality feels this, and fears it and 
therefore hates. And Louis Sullivan was 
a radical in the same sense that the Ideal 
Man was the consummate radical j 
human historv. 

Not long ago—wear\ 
a despondent moment that it would be 
far more difficult now to do the radical 
work he did—more difficult to ёс 
accepted than when he worked. The 
dead level of mediocritv had risen to the 
point where herd-psvchologv had accepted 
as normal the 
and stopped thinking. Тһе inevitable 
drift had set in dut по, it is not s 


he said to me 11 
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800 1 1 rm" о? the “4 h დ İs, 


1116 torch flung to the Master hand trom 
the depths of antiquity, from the heart 
of the world, and held iaithtully and 
firmly alight and aloft for thirty years 
at least by him, shall not go out. It has 
never vet, since time began for man, 
gone out. Willing hands have already 
caught the divine sparks and little run 
ning fires are lighted on the hills and 
glimmer in the dark; some flickering and 
feeble; some with more smoke than fire; 
some guttering in candle grease; but 
some—clear, candescent flame—that shall 
rise high and higher until the darkness 
the tired, wav-worn Master saw— that 
spectre looming as the horror of his 
country’s shade—will fade in true illumi 
nation. Hope to long deferred will 
make the strongest hearts foreboding 
For the consummate radical the King 
dom on Earth was "at hand" nineteen 
hundred vears ago. It is a little nearer 


11 
11 


now. Thi laborer in the same vinevard 
with a similar hope to the same purpose 
| аз gone, his hope still high Ihe sire 


11 an immortal strain has gone unterrified 
into the gulf which we call Death \ 
great chief among men’s spirits, he has 
been made one with Nature—and now 
he is a presence to be felt and known її 
darkness and in light, spreading a vital 
and benign influence wherever quick 
dreams spring from vouthful minds or 
careworn, toil-stained comrades to his 
thought may  need—"that Light whose 
That Beau 
in which all things work and move." 
“He lives, he wake ‘tis Death 
lead —not һе” Not he, who, in 
world that chains and tetters human 
kind, was Life's green tree X benedi 
tion, he, that will outlive the Curs 
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PART 111 


1 
the progress 


Ae ы 


certain Economi 
Rental Housing in 
° ntrast with the 
experiment of the Metropolitan 
e Company that was more 
ıllv reviewed the previous month This 
wticle is designed to give further in 
housing situa 
Neu X rk ^ 
Ion mas Ix 
these newer 
to this isa 
eriment 
Boston 


ection, mention t some ot 


have been undertaken 

mr cities might be of m- 
prımarılv one nducted in New 
е | 1 World du ng the 


l. winter « 1 1 Spec lal 


using investigators In the 


vestigation individual 
several davs at a time 
| "Orst ( meested listricts 
ind so were able to name house after 
house in which thev themselves had lived 
under indescribable conditions, and under 
which hundreds of thousands of the 
opulatlon of that сну must today IX 
existing Their records show that this 
situation exists not alone in "down-town" 
New York, as is generally supposed. 
[he lower east side, Cherry Hill, “Hell's 
Kitchen.” Mulberrv Street, and Harlem, 
done with тапу of the cross-town streets 
in upper New York, were included in 
this survev. and it was declared in the 
published résumé that more than half the 
population of the citv lived under similar 
onditions. Other large American cities 
ire in better positions onlv in so far as 
the proportion of tenements is necessarily 
limited bv the size of the communit 


Vnother in 1 › the situation in 
dicates how conditi must inevitablv 
become even worse in New York, and 
elsewhere. İt might be well to make this 
plain at once it reveals the inc vitable 
trend of prese d events, as well as 
in actual reason for existing conditions 
Pe rhaps th SO we can р! ісе the 


bl ume thre Ix ttet ho is to blame the п? 


Primarily, vou and I, and the more w 
тау have done in the past to help correct 
this distressing condition of affairs, the 
more are we now to blame for their con 
tinued and more wide-spread existence 
More particularlv if we are members oí 
Municipal Leagues, Women's Clubs 
Chambers of Commerce, and Social Wel 
fare Societies, are we directly responsible 
for what is continuing along these con- 
vested lines. But how? Was it not these 
organizations, with manv others, 
lozen or so vears ago investigated 
{ хате mditions, and after much 
expenditure of energv and time, got the 
Legislatures of State after State to pass 
various “Housing” and “Tenement” 
laws, establishing the most rigorous con 
ditions to govern and prevent such situa 
tions in the future? Yes, that was ea 
actly what was done, and with that accom 
plished, all these good people settled down 
with a sigh of content and an unwrinkled 
conscience, and waited for the millen- 
nium. But. up to now, it has not come. 
And why not? 

For one—and perhaps the most im- 
portant thine—because of these very 
laws. How did thev actually work out? 
Thev laid down the conditions under 
which buildings for the use of these same 
suffering people were to be built. Quite 
right. And then what hapnened? Abso 
lutelv nothing—for these laws were so 
drastic in their requirements, so increased 
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the cost to the builder, and allowed so 
little margin of return, that no building 
could be done upon any profitable basis. 
The owners of such property settled 
down, determined to make only the re- 
pairs absolutely necessary to keep their 
tenements occupied. 

Next, of course, they found it desir- 
able to jack up their rentals to recoup 
themselves for the expenses of these re- 
pairs, a move assisted by the fact that 
these new laws had at once begun to re- 
duce or prevent any enlargement of the 
supply of low cost tenements, while the 
demand was steadily increasing. Today, 
we find all the old tenements of a dozen 
years ago still doing business, with the 
rentals about twice what they were then, 
and по new tenements built; while the 
population still forced to live in this class 
of housing has at least doubled. Hence 
the still worse conditions we find today! 

The only relief has come through the 
removal of families from certain old 
sections of the city to more expensive 
types of residential property in newer 
portions of the municipality, resulting in 
the adaptation of these older properties 
to the uses of tenement-housing ; and the 
law, which should have been applied to 
their alteration to their new use, has gen- 
erally been avoided. Instead of attempt- 
ing to alter these structures to meet the 
new requirements of tenement housing, 
they have in the guise of "rooming" or 
"lodging" houses, managed to accommo- 
date three or four times as many tenants 
as they could possibly have housed as 
new-law tenements. Their owners have 
been saved the required and expensive re- 
constructions, and have secured for them- 
selves a net income many times greater 
than otherwise possible. 

But a new and ironically interesting 
factor has entered to complicate and make 
the situation still more unendurable. In 
some part, at least, these abandoned 
dwellings had been partially renovated to 
meet the needs of their previous better 
class of occupants. They had frequently 
been altered into smaller apartments, with 
fewer rooms than before. In doing this, 
the number of rooms allotted to sleeping 
purposes had been largely reduced and 
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the kitchens and dining rooms propor- 
tionately increased (the kitchenette was, 
at this time, just coming into vogue ; and 
the dining alcove or breakfast room had 
not yet risen upon the horizon). 

When the poorly paid inherited these 
cast off dwelling habiliments they had to 
make shift to utilize them as they were. 
In so doing, they found that the kitchen, 
as such, was the most uncompromising 
part of their inherited problem. The 
class that had formerly used these dwell 
ings had use for but few bedrooms, and 
more use for dining room and kitchen 
у parlor and one or two bedrooms suf 
ficed. Of these rooms, the new tenants 
found that all but the kitchen could be 
used for sleeping equally well as for their 
original purposes. But the kitchen 
largely filled with stove, sink, wash tub, 
doors and shelves, left little room for 
beds, even of the most movable cot 
variety. 

When the cast-off apartment came to 
be one of three rooms, a kitchen, com 
bined living and dining room, and one 
sleeping room, a third of the whole space 
was of little use to the new occupants. 
Nevertheless, they were being charged 
rent upon a room basis, and for this 
purpose the kitchen was as much a room 
as any other, even if less available For 
this reason we find, in all our larger 
cities today, a more congested condition 
than previously prevailed in living con 
ditions in the tenements. In older build 
ings, the toilets are in basements or yards. 
with sinks in halls and kitchens the only 
places available for washing by entire 
families and their numerous boarders. In 
the newer reverted sections more toilet 
facilities exist, but in the endeavor to 
fit a family into the confines of a three 
or four-room apartment, one of which is 
a kitchen, the crowding becomes even 
greater. 

All this is merely by way of reminder. 
Other conditions, smallness of rooms, 
lack of windows, dirty and dark hallways, 
small light wells, remain as bad as of 
yore, and most of all remains the crowd- 
ing of the block area with buildings. 
Every one of these blocks. now eighty to 
a hundred per cent overbuilt, could house 
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more people than it now contains in new 
buildings, that need cover only about one- 
half the block area, leaving the rest for 
light and air, and providing good rooms, 
sanitary conditions, and much better fire 
protection than now exists. 

But the stringent housing requirements 
exist to prevent the owner írom even 
attempting to better conditions. From a 
selfish, practical point of view, it is far 
better for him to contend with the old 
buildings, than to attempt to replace them 
with new structures that must comply 
with all the expensive factors of the 
Tenement House Law. The sole out- 
come of the law, combined with the 
annual increase in building costs, which 
have more than doubled during the last 
ten years, has been to hinder or prevent 
the construction of new and better tene 
ments. It has actually so worked as to 
even bring about the preservation and 
continuance of the identical buildings that 
were the cause of the original housing 
legislation. Today matters are actually 
many times worse than they were then, 
not only in individual examples, but 
throughout the entire class of tenement 
dwellers compelled to live under these 
or similar conditions. 

The old buildings are now in worse 
repair than ever, and more crowded. 
Others previously taken over for varied 
purposes have been later conscripted to 
help out. They in turn were less well 
adapted to meet the requirements of 
housing, and again no attempt has been 
made to build them over or to adapt them 
to their new use. 

No permanent improvement can be ex- 
pected until the same forces that united 
to obtain the legislation originally are 
willing to help modify these laws sufh- 
ciently to again place the matter of pos- 
sible improvements in this class of realty 
in a more favorable light to the indivdual 
owner or investor, or until the City, State 
or national Government enters the field, 
in some one of the various ways that have 
proved effective in European countries. 

Meanwhile we must recognize that a 
considerable amount of the damage 


caused by this class of legislation can 
never now be repaired 


The fact that 
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building costs have more than doubled 
during the period since these laws were 
passed, can only mean that the new 
building that was stifled by this legisla- 
tion, which otherwise might have been 
undertaken on a small margin of profit, 
has now become forever impossible for 
individual investors on any feasible 
financial basis whatever. 

Last month's article contained two in- 
cidental points that should perhaps again 
be touched upon before taking up the de- 
tailed description of the building to which 


we give principal consideration this 
month. First, the fact was noted that 
the matter of fireproof construction 


should be given more consideration. This 
point should be stressed. In the case of 
the two buildings by Mr. Emerson illus- 
trated last month, the structure was 
entirely fireproof; the same thing is true 
of the building we are illustrating in this 
article. The Metropolitan Life Buildings 
are not so built, wooden floor joists and 
studs being freely used. Quite aside 
from the factor of fire loss, this means 
greater deterioration, and consequent in- 
creased cost for upkeep. 

The other matter was to call to mind 
that the plan of the Metropolitan Life 
Buildings for a 696 net return, with an 
additional 396 to refund the original in- 
vestment, is almost precisely the basis 
upon which the principal "Open Stair" 
buildings have been constructed and 
maintained in New York, over the last 
ten years. The costs and rentals of these 
may be compared with the following data 
concerning the Charlesbank Homes of 
Boston. Care has been taken to secure 
exact and definite data of the individua! 
experiment made in Boston, even though 
conditions have since so changed that, 
from an economic point of view, the 
financial status under which the venture 
was initiated can no longer apply. 
Nevertheless, as a practical attempt to 
solve the problem of providing low- 
rental apartments on a basis to make the 
enterprise independent of further philan- 
thropic support, it has achieved an extent 
of actual accomplishment that equals, if 
it does not better, other existing housing 
schemes. 
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{ тро it 1 un ler the directi 1 + 
group ot trustees [he Corporation is 


not allowed to divide among ıts members 
the income r pronts derived from the 
building, which are to be applied to the 
purchase of land and the erection of other 
bu 161! 5 f like character 


As originally planned, the buildi wa 
livided int 103 apartments, 
around two court 
dong the prin street 
the sake of the income to be derived from 
them (Fig. 16) [he 
divided into suites of two 
building having thirteen two 
three-room, and nine 
arranged around six 


ards, with five s Ops 


Irontage, 101 


apartments ar 
three and four 
rooms, the 
room, eightv-one 


four-room suites, 


+ + ( Р 1 4 B 
trom the ( rt three th 11 bel 18 
ils pproached mean: entrances 

( pon the street İrontages 
l 1 the suites nave 
entat the tw and I roon 
uit | ca et and ] )W( ~ 11% 

( се-1 n, and all the ur- m 

utes, have full bathroom Figs, If 

17 I l поп the rt ire, 1 thu 
first floor roup of shower baths and 
t t u the tenants. АП suites 

( NOW ter service telepl 11 )11 

II. with the entrances, watel heat 
1 anıt er vice [he gas is paid tor 

te - the suites are provided 
Wit Las st es | м l ire rite | 
electricit 

Not ot vas the b me planned 1 

m ` ( 1 Us r € MOM 
maintenance [he staircases are all 
ron, witl n railings; floors are 

ment als are har painted 
plaster Ihe building is of non-burning 


ughout, brick and con 


crete i | di has Storage and steam 
| є faciliti S, Phe he iting plant is oil 
burning The relatively small size of the 

urtvards | as made it necessarv t pave 
them with concrete [he larger central 

urtvard is 62 feet long by 38 feet wide, 
T the smaller court (located at the 
с then nel 4 ht Т cross dı l + or 
the apartments at the ınner end of the 

t) is 38 feet bv 2] Гће are connected 


] wide passagewavs on the first floor 
oth cour pen on the narrower rear 
street l 11 ( larger оп he ( ] l les ban) 
19 фт 71% thr mig) spaci 115 archwa ^ 
Fig. 16 
^ + 1 1 1 
it remains but to state that the building 
， 1 ) 

was completed in 1912, and to give the 
present scale of rentals. [he prices 
hat d ar ased рат upot cation, 


toward the 
narrower 
two-room apartments on 


whethe ron the fr mt, river, 


1715 T street at 


the rear The 


the front rent for $6.00 a week, those on 
the rear for 54.00 a week. The rent of 
the three-room suites 1s partly affected 
bv the | tion. and also bv the fact that 


some have more plumbing than others. 
The front ones varv from $7.25 to $8.00, 


the reat from $6.50 to S7 25. The four 
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room suites rent on the 


іп the rear for $7.75. This 15 at the rate 
$33.50 to $36.75 а month, or $8.35 t 
$9.20 a room tor the four-room suites; 


$9.40 to $11.35 а 

room for the three-room suites, 

817.35 to 826.00, or $8.67 and $13.00 a 

r the two-room suites 

basis the property at the pr« 

ent time nets only about 3% profit, and 

course interest charges to 
was into the 

the trustees clear of debt by the dono 

[he original investment stood between 


$28.20 to $34.70, r 


and 


room ti 


On this 


it of has no 


1 1 
рау, as 1t given hands of 


$295.000.00 and $300,000.00, and the 
construction was done at a time when 


building prices were at about their lowest 

M the present time there is a long wait 
ing list, and all applicants are investigated 
arefully before being accepted. Only 
those with a reputation for good house- 
keeping and good character are admitted 


the small size of the apartment 
of large families im 


Ot course, 
makes the tenancy 
possible, but there are a number of tenants 
with two children, and one with thre 
the latter all born in the building. 

[he fact that the building stands in a 
neighborhood now largely Jewish, a 

mints for the greater part of the tenants 
being of that faith. Other nationalities 
are Italian, Irish, Swedish, Scotch, Eng 
lish and American. It is considered that 
60 per cent. of Jewish occupants would 
be the desirable maximum 

In the beginning the suites were not at 
all popular with those native to this dis 
trict. Their bareness and their extremely 
clean and sanitary aspect were perhaps 
not so it viting as the older, more atmos 
pheric quarters then most populous In 
that neighborhood. The feeling was in 
tensified, perhaps, by the fact that the 
interior walls were cold and grav in tone, 
suggesting too much the hospital. It was 
afterwards found advisable to ameliorate 
this condition by using warmer colors on 
walls and ceilings, and from these first 
vears on, the building has easily been 
kept full at all times. 

At the beginning, a scale of rentals had 
been determined that ran from $1.25 
to $1.75 a room, or from $10.75 to $15.20 
a month for the two-room; from $15.25 


| $22.75 for the three-room, and from 
$21.20 to $30.30 for the four-room apart 
ment. Since then, however, increased 
costs ot tuel taxes, and labor have та 
necessary an increase im rentals As WI 
be seen, the Increases | ive bet made 
mostly ın the lower rental suites of tw 
rooms, bel {7 about 70% advan con the 


lowest priced, smallest suites, to 
> 


85% on the lowest priced three-roon 


suites and dropping to 50% advance оп 
the higher priced three-room 
lower rental  four-room ipartment 
while the highest priced four-room suite 
were advanced only about 10%. Ih 
average increase is about 30%. and tl 
Variation 11 percent wes came about tron 
an endeavor to equalize the origina 
rentals and still keep the totals down 

1 1 | 


low as was possible, in order that 
'ccupants would still remain in the class 
desired 

examination of the plan ma 
rder that we 


which the 


ot tenantry 
Now an 
be made with advantage, іп 


mav discover another means b 
economy of this particular venture was 
ereatlv aided. The building covers about 


10,509 of the entire area of 13,529 square 
feet, leaving 3,020 feet in the two с 
or about 22% of the total area 

X look at the tvpical floor plan (Fis 


17). will show that the structural su 


ports of the reinforced concrete floors аг 
the walls and a series of piers. Al the 
intervening partitions, except the four 
cross fire walls, are of plaster on wit 

lath, both sides [his is so. much an 


economy of floor area that the saving of 
the 1.985 to 2,000 running feet is 
more rooms 
ulditi nal | 

| 


L 
entire building 


sufi 
cent to give SIX Or seven 
to the flo т. ог eleven 
room apartments to the 
thus increasing the income bv an average 
of $340.00 to $350.00 per month 
\ttention 1 be directed ti 


` 
rC 


should also 
the fact that great pains have been taken 
to provide cross draft for as manv suites 
as possible, a matter that was given som 
consideration last month. In the case of 
several suites, it is apparent that consid 
erable been taken in 
order to make this possible It is prob 
lematical as to what can best serve the life 
and use of the building, a rigid economy 


passage «прасе has 


of arrangement that might disregard this here id an opportunity t even mol 


i) 


msideration, or a less strict economy и irefully examine a similar operation that 
| Instruction that would pri vide this addı has been in us: ince 1912, tul twelve 
ti míort for the tenant cars, also on an unusual financial basis 
[he other debatable point is 111 regard Vi the usual building charges were save 
| v m apartments ca be reached this instance | ће property runs ул h 
rot me staircase without too mucl 1 mortgage interest overhead, it 1 
vasti passagewav, and too great | wed by trustees who draw no salary, 
1 4 i ral ement | 1 | Et 1 the scale ! rentals VIVE! 1 
fi 1 | 18 17 11 peat is ' u CC таки і t proht 
t і tl IX staircase tw ri | ni 1 е than 11 111 11( са 11 
LV iparti ts on a floor, tw nect | i large pr rt ion f its орегайої 
Wit 11 nartments n each n I | t] s d l een no roti l 
e other two reach five apartment | | е veal [his was true t 
1 ће itte St that we wi hind Cari ea its ¢ stence, either tron 
1 1 ` ites the toilet п пи ізе- ! 101 ıt rentals were rst establishe 
m the privat ill; or that и become it t w a rate or from vacancies 
essar t thronel 1 İx im rring t reauent especi IM during 
|| the inge the n r sea * als rom necessary 
i ut tl ut t 5 enses 11) red in perfecting the heat 
t is % it ret seems whet M ] 1 Tu systems T +} ru 
ite «lent 1 maintaine ех] t repairs n replacements, и 
er ин пра tr I this сам irred despite the fact that the building 
“1 1114 1 1 1 1112 ` VII 1] 1 ПГ 41% 11 ( % а 11 
1 у ( th C111 11 ) want lestruct ( is sible 
t 1 suit H ı couple with sma İt is true that this building is noi m 
| II ustible in tvpe of construction. But it is 
| thre these particul rue that, И it were to be built under 
xan was mad the newest and resent-dav conditions, it would be at a 
irgest experi 11 Мати w rent st more than double the original 
stt | New York Су, and и wa And this, on anv equable basis of returi 
| und that with all things considered, thi would therefore necessarılv almost doubl 
hole XIX ent Was fit ill, n vlt DOS he pre Si t ~ ile Н те ntals \ d ` 
sibl l іп economically unsoun vain we find we have been turned bv th 
‹ exemption law operating as a bonus nevitabilitv of the facts involved int 
a combination « circumstances not nother blind alley, and have once арап 
vavs available r such purposes ind low rental housing to be an elusi 
trast to that venture, we have mvth. an economic falla 
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PART VIII, - Me. 7/ 430) Gardens. Seville 


SEVILLE offers, in the park of из silcazar, 
the most complete early Spanish example 
of the level type. In addition the city 
contains the gardens of the Alba and 
Medinaceli palaces and the modern 
Parque de Maria Luisa; while in the way 
of very small gardens and patios there 
are any number that will amply reward 
the searcher who is bold enough to bribe 
his way into them. 

From classic times the site of the 
Alcazar has been important in the his- 
tory of Seville. After the Romans, the 
Moors built their citadel (Arab, al- 
Kasr) here; this was towards the end of 
the twelfth century, Seville's most pros- 
perous Moorish period. Of this build- 
ing nothing remains. Its precincts were 
vast, having extended down to the 
Guadalquivir and included the ground 
now occupied by the Fabrica de Tabacos, 
the Palacio Santelmo, and the Torre del 
Oro. For the rebuilding of the destroyed 
Alcazar, Peter the Cruel (1350-69) de- 
serves the credit. As his architects and 
craftsmen were Moors and as the palace 
is proof that they were following their 
own oriental tradition in architecture, we 
may safely presume that the garden they 
made for him was also after their own 
manner. 

How much of their layout was pre- 
served by Christian monarchs can never 
be more than a matter of conjecture. 
Charles V meddled with both palace and 
garden; considering practically all the 
tiles seen in the latter date from the six- 
teenth century and onwards, one would 
not be far wrong in assuming that Peter 


the Cruel's garden was without them and 
thus truer to precedent. Within the pal- 
ace, however, and dating from his time 
are fine early examples—cuerda secas, 
cuencas, and even mosaics—which those 
who are interested in old tiles should not 
fail to examine. The garden was again 
remodeled but only in part by Philip IV 
and Philip V. The latter is said to have 
added a fish pool; if this means the main 
pool on the uppermost level it is likely 
that it was on the site of a former reser- 
voir, for from this point the whole gar- 
den is, and apparently always was, irri- 
gated. 

As to scheme, it is chiefly absent. The 
layout is made up of the usual series of 
walled enclosures falling haphazardly in 
line. Even with so much ground at their 
command the gardeners never thought of 
creating long vistas nor planting alleys 
of trees. The main point to observe in 
the plan is that the enclosures nearest 
the palace аге smallest, averaging 
seventy-five by a hundred feet, and ad- 
mitting of more intimate treatment ; 
while in the larger ones the set out plot 
units remain much the same but are re- 
peated in order to fill a given area and 
thus keep all in the same scale. Where 
the plan shows, as it does on its outer 
edge, greater motivation even the lay- 
man's eye will instantly detect the 
eighteenth century. Of the vapidity of 
those decadent “Philippine days" noth- 
ing could speak more eloquently than the 
ambitious but fortunately unfinished 
project in the northwest corner beyond 
the courts of Maria Padilla. 
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more potent than those of the ingratiating 
editor. Fine bindings at ridiculously low 
prices, splendid and exotic editions of 
belles-lettres from Roman times to the 
present day, side by side with the finest 
folios and monographs of the masters of 
the ages, intoxicated the senses and acted 
like a dose of heroin on the customary 
caution of the delegate with slender purse. 
During the entire convention the space 
reserved for the book shop was thronged 
with a crowd of excited buyers. 

Promptly at 10.32, President Faville 
declared the Convention in session. Every 
seat in the Hemicycle was filled, numbers 
standing at the top of the bank of seats 
where openings in the Doric colonnade 
permitted. There were eight regular ses 
sions of the convention in two and one 
half days, besides numerous informal ses 
sions of varying character. The house 
was sold to capacity at every performance, 
though the audiences were apt to be some- 
what tardy in assembling. A small per 
centage of the fair sex, and a larger per- 
centage of bald heads were noted. The 
gathering as a whole was dignified, 
austere and cosmopolitan in character. 

The president's address was listened to 
with attention, and at its close the im- 
pressive tributes to the passing of Henry 
Bacon, Louis Sullivan and Bertram 
Goodhue were received with deep feeling. 
The great loss that the Institute has sus- 
tained in the death of these noted men 
within a few short weeks, is irreparable. 

The treasurer and the secretary each 
presented reports that indicated how in- 
tensive is the self-sacrificing and conscien- 
tious performance of the multitudinous 
duties of these officers. It is estimated 
that by 1926 there will be 10,000 archi- 
tects in the United States and that a fit- 
ting proportion eligible for membership 
in the Institute would be 4,000. The 
present membership is nearly 2,800, 
leaving 1,400 to be taken in during the 
next two years. How best to interest 
these men so that they will join us is one 
of our problems. 

An interesting, though not illuminating 
discussion on the plans for the Octagon 
House brought out a strong sentiment 
for the restoration of the entire group 


of buildings to its pristine condition. 

The Wednesdav afternoon session was 
given over to the consideration of public 
building problems and addresses were de- 
livered by Lieut. Col. Clarence O. 
Sherrill, who spoke on the need of more 
adequate housing of Government Depart- 
ments and in support of legislation spon- 
sored by Senator Smoot, and Brig. Gen. 
Herbert M. Lord, director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, who gave an illuminating 
and picturesque exegesis of the problems 
that confront this most necessary depart- 
ment. “A year ago," said Gen. Lord, 
"corrections in authors' proofs cost the 
government the appalling sum of $240, 
000, just to change a ‘which’ into a 
that, or the re-phrasing of the sub- 
junctive into the past definite. It reminds 
me of the man who found two needles 
in his soup and reported his discovery to 
the waiter who had always served him 
with scrupulous attention. The offending 
dish was removed and the waiter shortly 
returned with the explanation—'Beg par- 
don, sir, but that soup was a typographical 
error, —it should have been noodle soup 
instead of needle soup. This усаг the 
expense for proof corrections will be but 
$60,000, and next year, we'll cut that 
figure in half if we have to split every 
infinitive in the English language." 

The fag-end of the afternoon was con 
sumed by Mr. Kelsev's illustrated lecture 
on "Rome! Radiating Rome.” There 
were two things worthy of note—the 
speaker's delivery was in a loud, clear 
resonant voice and he did not (as Hev- 
ward Broun remarks) íall off the plat- 
form. This is as far as we care to go. 
The evening session, presided over by 
Mr. Dunning, was in the nature of a 
report on the curriculum of our foremost 
architectural schools, and an earnest ap- 
preciation of the devotion of the late 
Lloyd Warren to the ideals of the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design. The founding 
of this Institution which has exercised 
such a profound influence on recent 
American architecture, is due mainly to 
his efforts. Its astonishing progress is 
shown in the last thirty vears bv the in- 
crease from fortv rendus to over three 
thousand during the current vear. Where- 
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as twenty-five years ago about one hun- 
dred architects returned each year from 
the Paris ateliers, now there are none 
coming back. The work is being done in 
hundreds of ateliers scattered all over 
this country from Seattle to Palm Beach.* 

Thursday morning was magnificent. 
The perfume of the rose gardens, the 
kaleidoscopic masses of iris, the showi- 
ness of the salpiglossi and the brilliance 
of the Prunus Japonica, the fleecy clouds 
accentuating the azure of the sky, formed 
a background for the stately marble and 
tawny limestone palaces lining the boule- 
vards of the Capital. In any other but an 
\merican city, flower stands would 
abound on the street corners and banks of 
blossoms would greet the eye in the public 
squares, just as in the piazza d’Espagna or 
the flower stalls of Nice and the islands 
ot Picadilly Circus. Perhaps we are too 
busy to bother with nosegays or a camellia 
for the boutonniére, though there was 
evidence of floral and faunal research 
by some of the delegates who arrived 
late at the convention hall. At least a 
genial air of wild thyme hung over cer- 
tain ones, indicating an instinctive love 
of the humanities. 

Our duties were of such an absorbing 
nature that we had little time to take note 
of new buildings since the last convention. 
Mention must be made, however, of 
Arthur Heaton's new building for the 
Washington І.оап and Trust Company, on 
Seventeenth Street opposite the inchoate 
mass of the State War and Navy Depart- 
ment. Its façades are of dazzling Ken- 
tucky limestone ( which seems to weather 
so exquisitely in the climate of Washing- 
ton). There is a Spanish tile roof and 
bright bronze in the windows and door- 
way. A highly polished stylobate of 
lavender syenite or igneous hornblende 
surmounted with a noble torus moulding 
completes the facade, and carries out a 
color scheme that is most entrancing when 
lighted up at night. Well proportioned 


*Is this wholly a cause for congratulation, and will 
the results of the next twenty-five years show the 
commensurate progress in American Architecture 
that the leaven of the Paris School has been so 
largely instrumental in bringing about? 

fThe wild thyme and the date palm live out all 
winter in sheltered locations in the mild climate of 
Washington. As Horace remarks, “Пе terrarum 
тіһі praeter omnes angulus ridet." 


mouldings frame the great windows and 
the interior is chaste and inviting. One 
feels that perfect and implicit trust 
may be placed in such a depository. 
On Sixteenth Street at the very 
top of the hill is the New All Souls 
Church by Coolidge & Shattuck. This 
firm won the Harleston Parker Gold 
Medal in Boston last year for excellence 
in design and construction of the Boston 
Lying-In Hospital. Should they ever 
build such a beautiful church as All Souls 
in the Metropolitan District of Boston, 
the medal would be given them again by 
acclamation. It is a generous though 
modest group of buildings in red brick 
and light gray stone with a noble spire 
that pierces the vault of high heaven. In 
design it satisfies the soul, and one is 
constantly finding delightful surprises in 
detail of exterior and interior. Wren, 
Bulfinch, Vanbrugh, or MacIntyre would 
be proud to have the church attributed to 
them. 

Beautifully situated on B Street front- 
ing the Lincoln Memorial is the new 
building of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
Council. This splendid Temple of the 
Sciences dedicated scarcely a month ago, 
Is, as all know, the work of the lamented 
and  well-beloved Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue, ably seconded by Lee Laurie. 
It would be hard to imagine a finer struc- 
ture for such a purpose or one where the 
sister arts are more closely interwoven 
and inter-dependent. It is the ideal union 
of architecture and sculpture. Each is 
the complement of the other. and the 
beauty of both is an imperishable tribute 
to the immortal gods of High Olympus. 

The morning session was thirty-seven 
minutes late in starting—in fact all ses 
sions were behind schedule—but the 
machinery worked efficiently as soon as 
the throttle was turned on. The report 
of the Committee on credentials showed 
that out of some fifty-five chapters only 
six were unrepresented, the total number 
of delegates being two hundred and six- 
teen. The method proposed by the Board 
for a change in the by-laws relating to 
the election of Fellows brought out an 
interesting discussion, especially the reso- 
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1 or t ет 1101 İ 1111 1111 f 1 1 r * I İ 1 па nit 1 
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Ie est to the il archite respe to ve with it iste detail and lily white ex 
I entiment і successful national t et 1 mal gardet ith multi 
nvention the American Institute ol red banners flying in contrast with its 
\rchitects was recentiv held in Chicas with stere Greek beauty, its south front further 
remonies ending in a grand and effective enl ced bv being mirrored in the waters of 
11 iet under the rotunda of tl ld build the lagooı vhich gı eth lapped against the 
ng verv base of the structure, reflecting slo 
Pı 1 sentiment thus ncouraged lashes trees, banners and building mtermingled ın 
seli to trenz\ so much so that sl uld there 4 two-t İd picture of dazzling contrast 
e raised a nel voice in protest, nothing jut. Ти has passed its cruel hands Over 
rt of the guillotine would be "the punisl the holiday scene and the Fine Arts Building 
ment fitting the crime stands today a scaly. worms pile only sug 
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ІНЕ FINE ARTS BUILDING 
gestive by its form and mass of a one-time 
grandeur. Even an attempt to restore one 


end of the building does not help the picture 
Yet memory is tenacious and th« stion 
lingers like a mother weeping over a lock of 
cherished baby hair 

After the Fair the building was maintained 
to house a permanent collection of natural 
history exhibits, forming the nucleus of the 
present Field Museum of Natural History, 
and was temporarily used for that purpose 
until the new building was completed i 
Grant Park. Thus the old building prepared 
the way as it were for the new Field Museum 
recently completed at a cost of approxi 
mately eight millions. Beíore the change 
was effected, however, many of the valuable 
exhibits were damaged and in constant 
danger of destruction owing to inadequate 
protection from the elements afforded by th« 
condition of the rapidly disintegrating Fine 


suggt 


Arts Building. With a permanemt home 
finally established through the generosity of 
a group о! Chicagoans of means, the old 
building, having outlived its usefulness, was 
doomed. 

But not yet—the “antiquarians” raised 
their faint cry for preservation and the pil 
grimage was on. This feeble cry had its 


echo, and the echo became a voice and then 


IN 


JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO 
1 roar, so that even the architects of Chicago 
heard and joined in the choru succeeding 
finally in seducing the national convention of 
the American Institute ot Architect - t 
amidst the relic of Antiquity 

Now what, may I ask, has the old Fine 
Art Building contributed to the aus. 1 
Architecture 

Го begin with, its design was not inspire 
Turn to the Grand Prix d' Rome for the 
year 1867 and see the original drawing by 


Bernard "un Palais Pour l'Exposition des 
3eaux Art Bernard's design was a capabk 
student's contribution of merit and distin 
tion and as such can bear serious consider 
ation. But imagine the French people put 
ting a school problem in lasting material 
Banish the thought. No:—the French Gov 
ernment sends its Grand Prix d' Rome men 
very source of Antiquity, orders faith 
іші measured drawings made of the histori 
monuments for documentary study, and we 
them in tot 

But to return to the Fine Arts Building. 
we find that the imagination and enthusiasm 
of Bernard's design is here expressed in the 
refined detail of the Erechtheum, thereb: 
out-Greeking the Ancient Greeks and nothing 
more as far as real potent value to the City 
of Chicago is concerned 


to th« 


copy 
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langes at everv öment ot tıme l le pavs a deserved tribute 
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